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of ice, of by no means regular convexity, 1|tectural precision, have sometimes been ob- 
have frequently burnt wood, fired gunpowder, | served by northern explorers. 


melted lead, and lit the sailors’ pipes, to their 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
(Continued from p. 234.) 


No inanimate production of the polar seas 
excites so much astonishment as the ice, not 
only from its abundance, and variety of form, 
but also from the important effects which it pro- 
duces on every thing around it. From accurate 


around me, for the satisfaction of smoking a 
pipe, ignited by such extraordinary means. 
| Their astonishment was increased, on obsery- 
ing that the ice remained firm and pellucid, 
while the solar rays emerging from it were so 
hot, that the hand could not be kept longer in 
the focus than for the space of a few seconds. 
In the formation of these lenses, | roughed them 
out with a small axe, then scraped them with a 
knife, and polished them merely by the warmth 
of the hand, supporting them during the ope- 
ration in a woollen glove.”’ 

It has been supposed, that the immense 
quantities of ice which are formed in the polar 


investigation, it appears, that near a million of} regions, are generally produced in the vicinity 


square miles ahout the northern pole, and a 
million and a half around the southern pole, 
are nearly, or quite, inaccessible to navigators, 
from a hitherto impenetrable barrier of ice. 

The northern navigators have given distin- 
guishing names to the various kinds of ice; a 
few of which it may be useful to define. 


An iceberg, or ice mountain, is a large in- 
sulated peak of floating ice; or a glacier occu- 
pying a ravine or valley, generally opening on 
to the sea, in an arctic country. 

A field, is a sheet so extensive that its limits 
cannot be seen from a mast’s head. 


of, and that their formation is dependent upon 
the presence of land—the best informed ob- 
servers, however, esteem this to be an error. 

With the exception of the icebergs, all the 
various kinds of ice are capable of being pro- 
duced in the open sea, provided that the water 
be of the requisite temperature. The first 
appearance of ice is in detached crystals, or 
sludge, resembling snow undissolved; this sub- 
stance smooths the sea, and, when the cold is 
intense and the surface of the water calm, soon 
becomes a continuous sheet of ice. When the 
water is rough, the new ice is broken into small 
pieces immediately after freezing, and these 


A floe, is similar to a field, but smaller. Drift | pieces becoming gradually united, a rough sheet 


ice is floating ice of various shapes, still smaller. 

Bay ice, is ice newly formed in the sea. 
Sludge, is the water partially congealed—the 
rudiments of the large masses. A hummock, 
is a protuberance upon any plane of ice above 
the general level. 

On the freezing of sea water, the greater 
part of the salt it contains is deposited, and the 
frozen mass when melted, generally yields fresh 
water; when first formed at sea, ice is gen- 
erally very porous, but, as it thickens, it ob- 
tains great solidity and compactness. 

The newly formed ice is mostly of a whitish 
colour, and partly opaque, whilst the ice of the 
bergs and fields is generally transparent.— 
“Large pieces,” says Scoresby, “ may oc- 


casionally be obtained, possessing a degree of} upon it in high winds and heavy swells—blocks 


purity and transparency, equal to those of the 
most beautiful crystal.” Fresh water ice 


(the ice of the bergs and fields), continues the| wrought into exact resemblances of animals 


of ice, composed of small blocks aggregated 
|together, is at last formed. Under the dis- 
jadvantage of a rough sea, and a brisk wind, 
Scoresby witnessed the formation of ice, of suf- 
| ficient thickness to stop the progress of a ship, 
{in the open ocean; and we have the testimony 
of Captain Parry, that bay ice (as it is tech- 
| nically called) will form on the ocean to the 
thickness of seven feet. 

The first ice that is met with, in sailing to- 
wards the north, is either the berg or ice moun- 


There is little difficulty in imagining, among 
the endless varieties of form which masses of ice 
must naturally assume, when subject to the 
constant action of the waves, that figures of 
animals, and of simple works of art, might oc- 
casionally occur; but the occurrence of regular 
columns and shafts might be questioned, was 
not the evidence of their existence full and un- 
equivocal, and their formation accounted for 
without difficulty. A mass of ice of this de- 
scription was seen in the Greenland sea, a few 
years ago, and a drawing of it taken by a per- 
son in a ship, which was becalmed in its vicinity 
for a considerable interval. It consisted of 
an immense table of ice, 140 feet long and 15 
broad, supported by three columns on a sub- 
marine base, probably much more extensive; 
the table, or roof, consisted of rough fractured 
ice, covered with snow. The columns were 
of solid grey ice, and the arches between of 
six or eight feet elevation above the water, and 
perhaps ten feet span. _It is supposed, that this 
mass was originally a hummock raised upon a 
large base; that the action of the sea on all 
sides, gradually undermined the roof and left 
the pillars standing, and that they finally be- 
came smooth by the attrition of detached mass- 
es of ice, such as are often seen in the polar 
seas moving with a rotatory motion, as if round 
a centre. After this was accomplished, it 
probably got into a smoother sea, and a part 
of the roof breaking off, the mass became spe- 
cifically lighter, and the base of the column, 
formerly submerged, now appeared above the 
level of the water. ‘The slight waves, now 
operating in a different place, would reduce 
the columns below, more than they were above, 
and consequently leave a moulding; a second 
loss of weight from the roof, which is con- 
tinually happening in such kinds of ice, would 
elevate the roof a few inches more, and give 
rise to a second moulding. In this way, or 
somewhat in this way, there is no doubt but 
the piece of ice in question had been sculp- 


\tain, or the drift ice, which is composed of| tured into the remarkable form it bore.” 


| fragments of all shapes and sizes, broken frem 
|the larger masses. Drift ice derives its principal 
| interest from the infinite variety of shapes which 
\it is made to assume, by the action of the sea 


|of ice, originally shapeless and uninteresting, 
by the operation of these causes, are often 





We will next notice the ice fields, which are 
truly said, by Scoresby, “to constitute one of 
the wonders of the deep.” They occur in the 
Greenland sea in jmmense numbers, and of vast 
magnitude; msny are of a diameter of twenty 
or thirty miles, and when in a state of such 
close combination, that no interstice can be 
seen, they sometimes extend to a length of 


same acute observer, “is fragile, but hard; the| and works of art: figures of bears, sometimes} fifty, or even a hundred miles. 


edges of a fractured part are frequently so 
keen, as to inflict a wound like glass. The 
most transparent pieces are capable of concen- 
trating the rays of the sun, so as to produce a 
considerable intensity of heat. With a lump 





elevated on pedestals, antique tables, busts and 


heads of various beasts, are not unfrequently 


seen; roofs supported by lonic columns and 
Gothic arches, the former with capitals and 
mouldings, all formed with astonishing archi- 





The ice of which they are composed, is 
generally pure and fresh, and, in large fields, 
from ten to twenty feet in thickness. The 
surface of some fields is regular and smooth, 
in patches of thousands of acres; but more 
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frequently, they are diversified by hammocks, 
isolated or in continuous ridges, from thirty to 
fifty feet in height. Scoresby relates, that he 
once saw a “field’’ so smooth, that he im: gine | 
that, had it not been for the snow upon 1 

surface, 


obstruction or danger. During the coldest 
part of the year, the fields are covered with a 


a coach might have been rece im two opposing pieces, in order to have a more|} docks. 
over it many leagues, in a direct line, without] accurate view of their condition. 


arrested by an isthmus of ice, formed by the| consequence of exposure, in a fit of drunken- 
point of an iinmense field on one side, and| ness, after the ship was lost.” 


some floes on the other. Having moored his} The error which caused the destruction of 


ship to the largest field, he went on foot over} these vessels, was in adhering to the fast land 
8) the ice to the point of collision between the|ice, and in relying on the protection of their 


Several ‘ships, and amongst them an 
He found| old vessel, kept as far from the stationary ice 


| that one field overlayed the other, and that|as possible, amongst loose pieces and smaller 
|i although it had forced up aheavy mass of broken|and more distant floes; and were, 


in conse- 


coat of snow from one to six feet in thickness,| ice, yet its progress was not abated, and that quence of this, prese eed without injury.—See 


of the most pure and brilliant white. 


The|it was moving on “ with a majestic motion, | Edinburgh Ency., vol. xvi. part 1 Z, 





general appearance of a heavy field of ice, is} producing a noise resembling that of com- 
| 


bold, striking, and picturesque—its beauty and| plicated machinery, or distant thunder. The 
grandeur arising from the number and diversi-| | pressure was so immense 19 
fied form of its hummocks—from the brilliant} | navigator, ‘ 
covering of snow, delicately shaded with blue} casioned, and the ice re peatedly rent beneath 
in every cavern and recess—together with the| my feet. In one of i fissures, | found the 
prodigious extent of its surfaces, and the con-| snow on the level to be three and a half feet 
trast it forms with the darkness of the adjoin-| de ep, and the ice upwards of twelve. 
ing waters. 


says the intrepid 
* that numerous fissures were oc- 


In one 


| place, hummocks had been thrown up to the 
Owing to the various action of the wind and| height of twenty feet from the surface of the 


currents, and their diversity of size, the ice 


| field, and at least twenty-five from the level of 
fields do not drift quietly and in a body, but : 


i} the water; the ye xtended fifty or sixty yards in 


| 
variety of rapid and contrary motions take length, and fifteen in breadth, forming a mass| 


place. “The occasional rapid motion of fields,”’| of about two thousand tons in weight. 


(To be continued.) 





FOR THE FRIEND, 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
Of the Society of Friends. 
Continued from p. 235. 

A small meeting continued to be privately 
| he Id in the woods, near Flushing; which was 
| joined, i in the year 1661, by John Bowne and 
‘his wife, who then lived in the v village of Flush- 
ling. From that time, the meeting was leld 
jat the house of John Bowne, who was soon 


The | called upon to give proof of the sincerity of his 
says Scoresby, “ with the strange effects pro-| majestic, unvaried movement of the ice—the}COMVersion. 


In the year 1662, he was arrested 


duced by such immense bodies on any op posing | singular noise with which it was ace ompanied | nd fined by the magistrates, for holding in his 


substance, is one of the most striking objec ts| —the tremendous power exerted—and the 


the polar seas present, and is certainly the! wonderful effects produced, were calculated to 
most terrific. They not unfrequently acquire/ excite sensations of novelty and grandeur, in 
a rotatory movement, whereby their circum-|the mind of the most =e spectator.” 
ference attains a velocity of several miles per} « Arctic Regions,” vol. i. page 250, 

hour. A field, thus in motion, coming in con-| In the year 1819, several English ships, 
tact with another at rest, or, more especi: ly in Baffin’s bay, were endeavouring to press 
with another having a contrary direction of| through between the‘ice attached to the land, 
movement, produces a dre adful shock. A| and some moving floes on the other side. Find- 
body of more than ten thousand millions of| ing themselves enve lope d, the crews cut a kind| 
tons in weight* meeting with resistance, whe n| of docks into the stationary ice, in which the} 
in motion, produces consequences which it is| ships were moored; one of these was 340 yards 


|house the conventicles of **that heretic and 
abominable sect, called Quakers;’’ and forbid- 
den, on pain of double forfeiture, from again 
attending their meetinge. As he refused to 
pay the fire, he was imprisoned, and after 
much crue! suffering and privation, was banish- 
ed to Holland, and transported thither in one 
of the Dutch West India company’s ships. 

The following despatch, from the governor 
and council, respecting him, is worth preserv- 
ing, for the sake of the re ply: 





scarcely possible to conceive. The weaker] fom the outer edge of the ice, and the ice| 
field is crushed with an awful noise—some-| through which it was cut was from five to nine| 
times the destruction is mutual—pieces of huge| feet thick; one of the ships lay a little while in 
dimensions and weight, are not unfrequently| safety, but a heavy swell forcing the moving 
piled upon the top, to the height of twenty or] fie lds against the land ice, overlapped its | 
thirty feet, while a proportionate quantity is} surface, and broke the sides of the dock into| 
depressed beneath. The view of those stu-| pieces, and finally pushed an angle of the ice} 
pendous effects, in safety, exhibits a picture} so as to stave a hole of thirty feet large into | 


sublimely grand; but where there is danger of] the side of the vessel. On receiving the injury, | 
being overwhelmed, terror and dismay must be| the ship rapidly filled with water, and heeled 


the predominant feelings.” |over on one side; the crew es 


continues] by means of the boats. 
‘that the ica as ship is but an| running; but after laying a while in this con-| 
insignificant impediment between two fields in| dition, a fresh current reached the ship, and} 
motion. Numbers of vessels, since the es-| entirely forced her out of sight, underneath the| 
tablishment of the fishery, have been thus de-| land ice. A few minutes afier, another ship}. 
stroyed—some have been thrown upon the i | laying hard by was caught by the crush, and| 


some have had the} ir bulls Cc omple te sly torn ax n} + pe “dl on the broad side and on the bow, | 
or divide od in two, and others have been ove r-| 


caping hastily, 
“It may easily be imagined,’ 


Scoresby, 


y that she burst open, her masts fell, and in| 
run by the ice, and buried beneath its he aped| vatieor minutes she was overrun by the ice, | 


fragments. The Dutch have lost as many as| and for the time totally disappeared. ome 


twenty- three sail of ships among the ice, in| time after this, two other ships laying in these| 


one year.” docks, were set upon by the ice, and the press | 


Two or three anecdotes will illustrate these! was so he avy, that one ship passed fairly over| 


effects in a forcible manner. | the other, burying her in the waves—the forme r | 
S 


Captain Scoresby, in the year 1814, was en-| righted, but in a few minutes, the run renewing, | 
deavouring to extricate his ship from some of| the ice penetrated her broadside, carried away 
the heaviest ice which the Greenland seas pre- all her masts, and actually forced the cables and| 
sent, when he found his course unexpectedly |other stores out of the gun room, through the 

" | side of the ship, upon the ice. She was, in fact, | 

* A field of thirty nautical miles square, and thir-| © ompletely crushed to pieces. 
teen feet in thickness, would weigh somewhat more | ** Out of all the ships that were wrecked, 
than is here mentioned.—Scoressy. | only one man lost his life; and he did so in 





>| and difficulties, which we, and many 
|good inhabitants, have since some 


|unwillingness to pay 


“Honourable. right respectable gentlemen— 
We omitted our general letter the troubles 
of our 
tune met 


| with, and which are daily renewed by the sect 


called Quakers; chiefly in the country, and 


| principally in the English villages, establishing 


forbidden conventicles, and frequenting those, 
against our published placards; and disturbing, 
in a manner, the public peace; in so far, that 
several of our magistrates and well aflectioned 


| subjects, remonstrated and complained to us, 
The ice then stopped) from time to time, of their insufferable ob- 


| stinacy, unwilling to obey our orders or judg- 


ment. 
‘Among others, one of their prince ipal leaders, 
John Bowne, who, for his transgression, was, 
in conformity to the placards, condemned 
an amende of 150 cuilders; who haus been now 
under arrest more than three months, for his 
, obstinately persisting in 
i his refusal, in which he still continues, so that 
we at last resolved, or were rather compelled, 
to transport him in this ship from this province, 
jin the hope t that others might by it be discour- 
aged. If, nevertheless, by these means, no 
more salutary impression is made upon others, 


iwe shall, though against our inclinations, be 


compelled to prosecute such persons in a more 
severe manner. On which, we previously 
solicit to be favoured with your honours’ wise 


land foreseeing judgment, &c. 


‘Fort Amsterdam, New Netherlands, Jan. 
9th, 1663.” 
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foregoing letter, is full of sound practical wis- 
dom, and enlightened policy. 


It is every way | 


worthy of the inhabitants of those free towns of, companions; he travelled on foot from the} province. 
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° ° | ° . ° 
The reply of the West India company to the| and not being able to procure a passage to| first visit to America. 
Boston, sailed for Virginia, in the year follow- | 


ing that of his banishment (1658), with two 





He arrived in Mary- 
land about the latter part of the first month, 
and spent the summer in visiting Friends in that 
In the ensuing winter, he visited 


the north of Germany, that had so long flour-| Chesapeake bay to Boston, through savage and |Friends in Virginia; and took shipping from 
; g d ‘ - , 
hostile tribes, and over a trackless and almost{some part on the ( hesapeake for New York, 


ished in the light of freedom and peace, aw 


the darkness of surrounding tyranny, and whose 


impassable wilderness. It was a journey of 


republican institutions were the germ of the|great peril and hardship, and could not have 


civil and religious liberty of the continent. 


‘*AMSTERDAM, 16th April, 1663. 

“ We finally did see, from your last letter, 
that you had exiled, and transported hither, a) 
certain Quaker, named John Bowne; and al-| 
though it is our cordial desire, that similar and | 
other sectarians might not be found there, yet! 
as the contrary seems to be the fact, we doubt! 
very much if vigorous proceedings against 
them ought not to be discontinued, except you! 
intend to check and destroy your population; 
which, however, in the youth of your existence, | 
ought rather to be encouraged by all possible| 
means: Wherefore, it is our opinion, that some 
connivance would be useful; that the con- 
sciences of men, at least, ought ever to remain 
free and unshackled. Let every one be un- 
molested, as long as he is modest, as long as 
his conduct in a political sense is irreproach- 
able, as long as he does not disturb others, 
or oppose the government. This maxim of 
moderation, has always been the guide of the} 
magistrates of this city; and the consequence 
has been, that, from every land, people has 
flocked to this asylum. ‘Tread thus, in their 
steps, and, we doubt not, you will be blessed. 

Signed, Anm. WILMENDONK. 
Davip Van Baerwe.” 








John Bowne was landed in Ireland, and} 
passed thence, by the way of England, to Am- 


lafterwards fell away from the truth. 


been performed without the friendly assistance 


\of the Indians, who acted as their guides, and 


treated them with great kindness. IL notice 
this circumstance, as connecied with our first 
authentic information concerning the settle- 
ment of Friends in Maryland. 

Besse, in his “ Collection of Sufferings,’’ be- 
gins his account of those in Maryland with the 
year 1658, and apologises for his abruptness 
by saying, that he has not been able to find 


“any exact account of the first settlement of 


the people called Quakers here.’ Gough 
simply states, that in that year a great convince- 
ment took place in this province. In examining 
Besse’s work, I find the names of nearly fifty 
Friends who had suffered in their persons or 
property, for their testimony to our faith, in or 
previous to this year. The accusation against 
many of these was for entertaining Thomas 
Thurston, who, it is thus rencered probable, 
may have been one of the instruments of the 
convincement to which Gough alludes. It 
appears, that this Thomas Thurston settled in 
Maryland; and, it is painful to learn, that he 
John 
Burnyeat found him, in the year 1665, arrayed 
against Friends, disturbing their meetings, and 
leading away many of the people. “It pleased 
the Lord,” adds he, “so to assist us, and bless 
our endeavours, in manifesting the wickedness 
and wrongness of the heart and spirit of the 


in the fourth month, 1666, 

His journal gives us no clue, by which to 
ascertain the district or neighbourhood through 
which he travelled. All that can be cathered 
from it is, that John Perot had visited those 
provinces and Barbadoes before him, and 
deluded a very large body of Friends with 
his wild notions. “So in the winter fol- 
lowing,” says he, “I went down to Vir- 
ginia, and when I came there, the greatest 
part of them were led aside by John Perot, 
and they had quite forsaken their meetings, 
and did not meet together once in a year, and 
had lost the very form and language of truth, 
many of them, and were become loose and care- 
less,’ &c. 

‘And much discourse,’ adds he, “I had 
with some of the chief of them; and through 
much labour and travel with them and among 
them, to maintain the principles of truth, and 
our testimony and practice therein, I obtained 
a meeting, and the Lord’s power was with us 
and amongst us, and several were revived and 
refreshed, and through the Lord’s goodness, 
and his renewed visitations, raised up into a 
service of life; and, in time, came to see over 
the wiles of the enemy.” 

After spending some time among Friends in 
|New York, John Burnyeat sailed for Rhode 
Island, where he visited Friends and their 
meetings, and had comfortable service. In the 
latter end of the sixth month, 1666, he took his 
journey towards Sandwich; and, when he was 





sterdam; where, after several interviews with| man, that most of the people came to see him,/clear there, passed by Plymouth to Tewkes- 
the directors of the West India company, he|and in the love of God to be restored into the| bury (Duxbury), and so to Marshfield and Cit- 
obtained permission to return home to his| unity of the truth again, to our great comfort, | tuate (Scituate), and so on to Boston, and did 
family, and was assured of protection and|truth’s honour, and their everlasting happiness. | visit Friends, and had meetings. From Boston 


toleration. 

It is said, that Governor Stuyvesant meeting 
him in the street of New York after his return, 
told him he was glad to see him safe home 
again, and that he hoped he should never do so 
any more to any of his Friends. This acknow- 
ledgment may have been the effect of sincere 
repentance; but it more probably arose from 
a consciousness, that the government stood in 
need of all the kindness and favour it could con- 
ciliate. ‘The preparations were then making 
for the campaign of the year 1664, which cost 
the Dutch governor his province; and incor- 
porated New York for ever into the great and 
happy family of the British race. 

It appears that there were, at this time, set- 
tlements and meetings of Friends at various 
places on and near Long Island, such as Oys- 
ter Bay, Gravesend, Shelter Island, &c. It is 
worth noticing, that Richard Smith, who ar- 
rived at Boston, in 1657, with Christopher 
Holder and his company, and is described as} 
being their convert, was an inhabitant of Long 
Island: although | have not been able to trace 
anv connexion between him and the I*riends, 





whom we find scattered over the island, in so} not till nearly fifty years after the date of the 


short a time afterwards, 
Thomas Thurston having his mind again 
drawn to visit the colony at Massachusetts bay, 


But he himself was lost as to the truth, and|he went to Salem and Piscataway: “And when 
became a vagabond and fugitive as to his spi-| 1 was clear there, I returned back through the 
ritual condition; and little otherwise, as to the | meetings, and came to Hampton, Salem, Bos- 
outward condition.” jton, Cittuate, Marshfield, and so, by Tewkes- 

In the year 1661, Elizabeth Hooten and|bury and Plymouth, to Sandwich, and from 
Joane Brooksup arrived in Virginia, from|thence through the woods to Ponigansit, and 
England, and went thence to Massachusetts | from thence over unto Rhode Island;* and after 
bay, where they endured extreme cruelties;;some time spent there, | took shipping for 
through which, it is not presumptuous to say,y| Long Island, to visit Friends in those parts; 
that nothing less than a peculiar providence |and, when I was clear, [ returned again to 
of the Almighty, could have sustained them.| Rhode Island in the winter, and stayed for 
Mary ‘Tompkins and Alice Ambrose, having | some time, for there was no going off the island 
paid a religious visit to Friends in New Eng-| unto the main, the snow was so deep.” John 
land, in 1662, proceeded in the next year to| Burnyeat sailed for Barbadoes in the first 
visit Friends in Long Island, Maryland, and | tnonth, 1667, and after spending the summer 
Virginia, and returned to Boston in 1664.|there, where he “had blessed and comfortable 
On their way to the southern colonies, they|service among Friends, and large and full 
met with Joseph Nicholson, John Riddal, and | meetings,” returned home in the autumn. 
Jane Mallard at Flushing, on Long Island. 


: i , oT . “nen . : 

These Friends were then returning from their | he meetings above enumerated lie along the sea 
‘  -oinia. and Marvland. where they board of Massachusetts bay, with the exception of 

travels in Virginia, and Maryland, where they | Ponigansit, which is a small meeting about five or 


had endured much hardship and suffering; for! six miles south west of New Bedford. 
notwithstanding the popular opinion to the con-| 
trary, the early proceedings of the rulers of| 


Marvland were intolerant and severe. It was 


(To be continued.) 








*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 

' And ask them, what report they bore to heaven. 
charter, that full liberty of conscience was Youne. 
granted to the Quakers in that province. 


In the year 1665, John Burpyeat paid his 


Virtue has secret charms which al] men love, 
And those who do not choose her, yet approve. 
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ODE TO DUTY. FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. question was ultimately determined unfavour- 
Stern daughter of the voice of God! The Committee who have the care of ably to the Indians, by a vote of 28 to 19, 
O Duty ! if that name thou love, Friends’ Library, being desirous of rendering} But this did not take place without a manly 
Who art a light to guide, a rod it more extensively useful, have made arrange-|and strenuous effort on the part of those 
To check the erring, and reprove ; ments for continuing it open from 3 o’clock,| opposed to the iniquitous measure; senators 
Sa ene wt ete ene Eee p. mM. until sun-down, during the summer] Frelinghuysen and Sprague, especially 
When empty terrors overawe ; Xe ; , ’ - ghuy r prague, esp y, are 
From vain temptation dost set free ; months; which will enable a number of per-| spoken of as having exhibited on the occasion 
And calm’st the weary strife of frail humanity ! sons to avail themselves of the advantages it} uncommon powers of eloquence and strength 
offers, who have heretofore been prevented,|of argument. Our only reliance, under Pro. 
by its closing at an early hour in the afternoon. | vidence, is now on the house of representatives. 
The change will commence this afternoon.| We fear it is a hopeless dependence, and yet 
Within the past three months, above three| we have been given to understand that a pow- 
hundred and fifty new volumes have been pur-| erful opposition to the final passage of the bill 
chased and placed on the shelves, affording a| will be there made. 
considerable variety of useful and entertaining} We copy from the last number of the “Chris- 
reading. The committee again respectfully|tian Advocate,’ a monthly periodical issued 
solicit donations of books from such persons|in this city, the following well written para- 
Serene will be our days and bright, 


}as may be disposed to contribute to the im-|graph on the subject: 
And happy will our nature be, 


Wien ten i. ing light | provement of this valuable institution. Those 
Ma jon lo oven daaelay _ |who are inclined to aid the library in this 
And they a blissful course may hold | mode, will confer a favour by informing one 


Even now, who, not unwisely bold, | of the committee as early as may be convenient, 
Live in the spirit of this creed ; 


hei 4 | as it is desirable the books should be entered in 
Yet find that other strength according to their need. the new catalogue before it is put to press. 

























There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them; who in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth : 

Glad hearts! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work and know it not ; 

Long may the kindly impulse last! 

But thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand 
fast ! 


“ After a protracted discussion in the senate of the 
United States, the question relative to the removal 
of the Indians from the heritage of their fathers and 
the allotment of heaven, has been decided against 
them. But their cause,and the cause of equity, and 
of national honour, and national safety—for no na- 


: . tion is safe that by acts of oppression provokes the 
I, loving freedom, and untried ; Charles Roberts, No. 178, Mulberry Street; | Almighty—did not want advocates ; it was most ably 
No sport of every random gust, Othniel Alsop, Vine Street, near Fifth Street;| pleaded. If sound argument and impressive elo- 
Yet being to myself a guide, Thomas Evans, N. E. corner of Third and| ence could have sige age or feeling 
Too blindly have reposed my trust ; Spruce Streets; Charles Yarnall, No. 39, or poems on mg Nig resending yg Aerclbm mien 
And oft when in my heart was heard 


otherwise than it was. The names of Freylinghuy- 
sen and Sprague will long be dear to the friends of 
justice and benevolence. The question is still wait- 
ing its ultimate decision before the house of repre- 
sentatives; for the president, we are sorry to say, de- 
clared his views, from which we have no expectation 
that he will depart, in his message to Congress at the 


ac ‘ 
Thy timely mandate, I deferred 357, Market Street. 
The task in smoother walks to stray ; i ame 
But thee I now would serve more strictly if I may. 


Lenorn or Nigut iN various PARTS.—The longest 
night at Cayenne and Pondicherry, is 12 hours; at 


Through no disturbance of my soul, , 
Hayti, 13; at Ispahan, 14; at Paris, Dijon, and Car- 


Or strong compunction in me wrought, 
I supplicate for thy control ; 


cassone, 15; at Arras and Dublin, 16; at Copenha-| opening of the present session, We tremble for the re- 
But in the quietness of thought: gen and Riga, 17; at Stockholm, 18; at Drontheim, | sult—If it shall be such as we fear, the iniquity of this 
Me this unchartered freedom tires ; in Norway, Archangel, &c. 20; at Ulca, in Bothnia,| single transaction will overshadow, as with one broad 
I feel the weight of chance desires : | 21; and at Tornea, 22; at New York 15. At Enou- 


cloud of deepest darkness, the whole lustre of our 
My hopes no more must change their name, 


tekies, the total absence of the sun endures 45 days 
I long for a repose that ever is the same. 


national glory. We are free citizens of a free coun- 

consecutively; at Wardhuns66; at C. North, 74;| try, and on this subject we will speak freely. Into 

and lastly, Melville Island is totally destitute of light | mere party politics we have never dipped our editorial 

for 102 days. pen, and we never will. Butno fear of being charged 

with meddling with party politics, shall make us for- 

a get or forego our duty and character as a Christian 

Advocate. That character, Deo juvante, we will im- 

THE FRIEND. partially and inflexibly sustain, * every risk. And 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; be ¥ _____.. | im that character we say most deliberately, and after 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; FIFTH MONTH, 15. 1830. close and careful investigation, that we think the 
And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh | a sain oe 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we any thing so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds; 














contemplated removal of the Indians, is a measure at 

and strong. mans | War with every principle of Christianity, with every 

ip as : ; dictate of humanity, and with all regard to national 

Ts leemidir Aisetons, awlel Power Some weeks since we placed in our columns} character—a measure for which we shall, if it take 

1 call thee; I myself commend a memorial addressed to congress, by the| place, suffer the reproach of all civilized nations, and 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 


Cherokee Indians, in their capacity of private the frowns and chastisement of the God of the whole 
Oh ! let my weakness have an end! citizens. Since that time, the Cherokee legis- — 
The spirit ey wise, lature being in session, have also memorialized 
- ince ; : y ; > assur: ) D j 
The confidence of reason give; that body. We have the assurance of the editor 
And in the light of Truth, thy bondsman let me live! of the “Cherokee F hoenix, that this spirited yet 
W ornpswortTh. temperate remonstrance, is the production ofa 
‘full blooded Cherokee,” as was likewise the 
former. As an interesting evidence therefore 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. of ere talent, we have deemed it proper| 
sees . }to record this : “ » analll 
The visiting managers for this month, are ah anliaal ee — our pages, as wel! 
: . . . | fro desire, that, whatev av he the jas 
Charles Allen, No. 180, South Second Streets) orth canta — oa may be the issue! 
Ellis Yarnall, No. 357, High Street; Timothy} lined ad he a vere my discussion, this jour-| 
r r ’ . ° i ; e delicie fs th; tes ! 
Paxson, No. 158, North Front Street. ansquivecelly ent aa rn re we are! 
os : ; , sally on the side of justice and mercy. | 
» Phvysician—S: . Picker-| ca. ¢ ; ae: ee 
sermon hysician—Samuel W. Picker-| go far as respects the senate of the United! 
, ‘ a. 


Consulting Physicians—Thomas C. James, 


The new arrangement mentioned in the 
communication of the committee, who have 
the care of Friends’ Library, is judicious, and 
will doubtless prove an accommodation. On 
a late visit to the Library room, we were both 
pleased and surprised at the appearance of the 
shelves, brightened up as they are with a con- 
siderable accession of new and choice books; 
so that we feel inclined to invite both young 
and old to be frequent visiters there, as to a 
place having real attractions, and with this 


' decided advantage, that the supervision exer- 
States, it appears that there is an end to our|cised, in respect to the character of the books 


u hy ; hopes on this subject. On the 24th of last! admitted, while it is sufficiently liberal to sub- 
No. 7, York Buildings ; Charles Lukens, N. W./ month, the bill to provide for an exchange of| serve to a reasonable extent the object of va- 
corner of Mulberry and Seventh Streets; Chas.| lands with the Indians, residing in any of the| riety, is such, that parents may with perfect 
F. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry Street; Benja-| states or territories, and for their removal west| safety allow their children unlimited access. 
min Ellis, No. 30, North Ninth Street; Robert] of the river Mississippi, was resumed in com- : 
M. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry Street; Cas-| mittee of the whole; and after deciding upon 
par Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry Street. a variety of propositions for amendments, the 


— 


The letter from A——~ B——, with the se- 
veral contributions, have been received. 
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From the Miscellaneous Repository. | ‘ 
THE SIX QUERIES REVIEWED. , 
(Continued from p. 238.) I 


In noticing the six queries, I have had re-| to be an atonement for our sins. 


peated occasion to bring into view the unfair- 
ness of Elias Hicks. 


query, relating to the atonement, is patched up | was accomplished that “ one sacrifice for sins,” 


n the manner already noticed. It is, however, |to which the sacrifices of the law pointed, and 


undeniable, that Elias Hicks did not acknow-|by which they were abrogated, bore this awful 


edge the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ| testimony. “ He that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy under two or three witnesses: 
That our early Friends did believe in the pro-|of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 


This unfairness is found| pitiatory nature of the death of Jesus Christ, has | should he be thought worthy, who hath trodden 


















in the sixth answer, as well as in other places.; been already proved; that Elias Hicks did not 
It is very remarkable, that, in forming his an-| believe in it, is now placed on such unquestion- 
swer, he has used scraps and fragments of| able grounds, that his most determined advo- 
passages picked out of the writings of our|cates will, probably, not pretend to deny it. 
early Friends, without marking them as quo-| ‘To me, it seems to be an important, but affect- 
tations, or intimating that they were so made} ing fact, that the queries—drawn up by his fol- 
up, or referring to any authority; but so using} lowers, with the greatest care and most cau- 
the garbled passages as to convey a meaning| tious phraseology, for the very purpose, as it 
which the original writers never intended.| would seem, of enabling him to avow some of 
The question naturally arises, what could be| kis most important errors, with an appearance 
his reason for this proceeding ? Was it to bring| of denying them-—should have been so answer- 
into view the sentiments of Isaac Pennington,|ed by him, almost at the very close of his life, 
or George Whitehead, as being in accordance) as not merely to confirm the charges which 
with his own? If such had been his design,; have been exhibited against him, but to renew, 





under foot the Son of God, and hath counted 
the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done de- 
spite unto the Spirit of grace ?”” Heb. x. 28, 29. 
How far these awful passages are applicable 
to Elias Hicks, we must leave; but they cer- 
tainly contain an impressive warning to those 
who are tampering with his doctrines, and, 
especially, to those whe are endeavouring to 
give them a more extensive influence over the 
minds of the simple. 

In the conclusion Elias Hicks acknowledges 
the sermons published by Gould, refers to them 
for a further explanation of his doctrines, and 











why not refer to their writings, and give his| in a most remarkable manner, his denial of the | thus once more draws them down on his head, 
readers an opportunity of examining whether! divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the pro-|as he sinks into the grave! ! 


the quotations were fairly taken or not? It} pitiatory nature of his sufferings and death. 


would be a reflection on his understanding, 
which he did not deserve, to suppose that he 
did not know, that his own sentiments differed 
from those of our early Friends on the points 
in question. Whatever the object might have 
been, the procedure was not fair and open. 
But leaving this part of the subject, for the 
present, our attention is called to the meaning 
which he evidently intended to convey in the 
sixth answer. The first part of the question 
and answer relates to the body of Jesus of 
Nazareth—what relation it had to Christ. In 
reply to this part, he uses a few expressions 
from Isaac Pennington, representing the body 
as the garment, or veil, in which Christ per- 
formed bis mighty works; but mark the striking 


difference of views presented by Isaac Pen-| the sacrifice of himself.” 
nington and Elias Hicks. The former evidently | again, ‘“ But this man, after he had offered one | piness. 


I propose, if ability should be afforded, to 
The Jast answer contains the sentiment, which |conclude this review with a brief summary of 
had so strongly characterised his doctrines for |his doctrines, together with some free remarks 
years, that we are not benefited by that out-|on their absurdity and dangerous tendency. 
ward sacrifice, which is held forth in the Holy (To be continued.) 

Scriptures as the strongest evidence of the love : 

of God; for “ God,” said the apostle, ‘* com- FOR THE FRIEND. 
mendeth his love towards us, in that, while we| “Are Friends careful to bring up their children, 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” Rom. and those under their care, in plainness of speech, 
v. 8. “Hereby we perceive the love of God, | behaviour, and apparel ” 

because he laid down his life for us.”’ John iii. It has been objected, as was before observed, 
16. And he himself declares, “I lay down my |to the plainness of apparel recommended by 
life for the sheep.”” John x. 15. And “ greater| Friends, ‘that there is no religion in a coat.” 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down | Friends have never believed, that a garment of 
his life for his friends.” John xv. 13. The apos-|any particular shape, worn for the sake of pro- 
tle testified, ‘‘ But now once, in the end of the| tection and decency, and not vanity, could of 
word, hath he appeared to put away sin, by |itself make a man either better or worse; either 
Heb. ix. 26. And/|retard or advance his prospects of future hap- 
But there are other persons, besides 








intended to bring the divinity of our blessed | sacrifice for sin, for ever sat down on the right| Friends, who consider the frivolities of dress 


Lord into the most striking point of view. It| 
was to this, that he applied the personal pro- 
nouns. On the contrary, Elias Hicks has 


hand of God; from henceforth expecting till | inconsistent with the gravity and sobriety of the 
his enemies be made his footstool.”” Heb. x.|Gospel. There are men more noble by nature 
12,13. But Elias Hicks declared in the meet- |than others; and great minds have appeared in 


















proved abundantly that he uses these figures in ing at this place, on the 27th of the 8th month, |all ages, who, conscious of their own dignity, 


the same sense in which they might be applied| 1828, that he did not believe that he received 
to us; as he has proved, in the preceding an-| any benefit from that outward sacrifice; and 


swer, that he believed Jesus Christ was but a! 


when the attention of the meeting was called 


and of the paltriness of vanity, have slighted 
the ornaments of apparel. Some of these have 
been actuated by conscientious motives; others, 


a servant; and in this respect on a level with| to this denial of the benefits of the death of | from the sheer native nobility of their minds. 
us—so it is evident, that he uses the terms gar-| Christ, in a general sense, he vindicated the |It is the office and character of Christianity, to 


ment and veil in the same sense that might be| 
applied to us, and thus represent our bodies as’ 
garments, &c. in which Christ performs his 
mighty works. ‘The whole course of his an-) 
swers proves that he acknowledged to our 
Lord Jesus Christ, no higher character than| 
that of a regenerated man, called to the work | 
of the ministry, and faithful in the discharge of | 


assertion. In his letter to Dr. Shoemaker, he 
exclaimed, “ Surely, is it possible that any ra- 
tional being, that has any right sense of justice 
or mercy, that would be willing to accept for- 
giveness of his sins on such terms! Would he 
not rather go forward and offer himself wholly 
up, to suffer all the penalties due to his crimes, 
rather than the innocent should suffer? Nay, 


ennoble and elevate the human heart; and it 
ican add lustre and dignity to that which has 
been stamped with superiority by its Creator, 
jas weil as raise, from all the vileness of its 
\selfishness, the heart and understanding of the 
\worldling and sensualist. It matters but little, 
| whether the objects be great or small on which 
\the affections are centered, provided they are 





- Ps ° ones . « . . ° 
his duty. It may indeed be questioned, whether! was he so hardy as to acknowledge a willing- | withheld from the great fountain of all virtue 


he actually went thus far at all times; but con-} ness to be saved through such a medium, would | and happiness. 
ceding that he intended this much, every real | 


it not prove, that he stood in direct opposition 





Christian mind must revolt from his sentiments 
with abhorrence. 


to every principle of justice and honesty, of 
mercy and love, and show himself to be a poor 


It is not necessary to prove, that our early| selfish creature, and unworthy of notice?” Does 
Friends were not chargeable with this heresy; | he retract these sentiments in his late answers ? 
and that every attempt to warp their writings} Nothing like it—he retains them—he binds 
into such a construction, is a glaring injustice| them to himself at the very close of his life! The 
to the dead, as well as imposition on the living,| apostle Paul, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
for this has been repeatedly proven already. 
The answer to the latter part of the sixth|the death of Christ, proving that in his death 


In their apparel, Friends have 
jnot departed so much from the world, as the 
| world from them. They retained, with slight 
exceptions, the dress worn by their country- 
men at the time the Society had its origin. 
Variations, occasioned by successive genera- 
tions, have been made, and any real improve- 
ments have been adopted; but the principle 
of simplicity, has been steadily and uniformly 


after he had dwelt largely on the benefits of|maintained by those who have the cause of the 


Society and vital religion at heart. 
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Since the time that the dress of Friends was 
commonly worn, fashion has ranged through 
every variety of costume, that vanity or caprice 
could suggest, without any reference to correct 
taste or convenience, and sometimes without a 
due respect for decency. It must be confessed, 
there are some persons among us, who, while 


they dress with moderate plainness themselves, {and [ cannot forbear quotin 


feel exonerated with respect to their children, 


and especially their infants. Tor these, the | 


Da | « We also tenderly advise, that Friends take 
most costly and beautiful fabrics are procured, | ’ : se, that Friends take 


and the most lavish expenditure of time and 
labour is bestowed on that which is to envelope 
a being scarcely conscious of existence. One 
would suppose, that the suppressed and hoarded 
vanity of years was here concentrated and in- 
dulged. he discipline of folly commences in 
the cradle, and by the time the little creature 
can walk, those principles of our nature, the 
first to bud and the last to perish, vanity and 
the love of display, are conspicuously seen. 
First impressions are the strongest and the 
deepest, and subsequent attempts at restraint 
end in disappointment, and often in sorrow. 
Some persons act on the theory, that the infant 
mind is like a blank sheet of paper, and that 
impressions may be made and obliterated at 
pleasure. Without stopping to discuss this 
hypothesis at length, it may be remarked, that 
one habit, to be removed, must be supplanted 
by another; that it is much less difficult to foster 
the evil propensities of our nature, than to 
cherish the good; and if a child be expected, 
at a certain age, to be influenced by reason and 
morality, he must be taught self-denial from 
his very infancy. Fond indulgence is a system 
of which the trappings of apparel form but a 
part, and we often see the painful consequences 
of it in a child, violating the laws of its Creator, 
itself apparently unconscious of crime, yet sweil- 
ing the amount of moral evil. Regarded in 
this light, how awful appears to be the re- 
sponsibility of parents. If the childless and 
lonely individual is accountable for his conduct 
and example, how much more those to whose 
care children are committed? But, alas! when 
we contemplate the weakness and corruption 
of our nature, the world would be incalculably 
worse than it is, were it not for His mercy, 
which is unbounded—His grace, which de- 
scends on all—and His omniscient eye, “which 
sees, with equal clearness, a hero perish, 
or a sparrow fall.”” When simplicity is made 
the standard of apparel, the real objects for 
which it was designed become primary con- | 
siderations—health and happiness are no longer | 
sacrificed at the shrine of fashion. And if a 
more general attention were paid to the warn- | 
ing voice of experience, and the dictates of 
sound reason in these matters, there would be | 
fewer victims to those slow consuming, but 
fatal diseases, which consign so many to an 
early grave. Can the votary of fashion be ex- | 
cuseable, who braves the elements, and sub- | 
jects to the dominion of destructive causes, a | 
life that God has given us to preserve, and af- 
forded us the means of protecting? I invite | 
to these considerations, the attention of some | 
of my fair readers, who too frequently, even in 
our Society, consult appearances at the ex-| 


‘provided his conduct throughout correspond 





pense of health and safety. Are we not cor- 
rect in concluding, that the children of this 
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world make larger sacrifices, and pay heavier| means always so, when applied to individuals 
penalties for their fleeting enjoyments, than) or sects; and, much as we insist on the 
those who endeavour to make the earth but a} propriety and necessity of our members ad- 
stepping stone to heaven ? 





hering to these testimonies, we should be 
| “Plainness of speech and behaviour” con-| Very far from including, in a sweeping denun- 
duce essentially, to preserve our younger mem-| lation, those who cannot adopt them. We 
bers from the follies and even vices of the age;| believe they are founded in truth and right 

o the following| reason; that they have had a beneficial influence 


mn 


lfrom a London epistle, of 1743: on social life: we have received them from our 
| dignified predecessors, in trust for posterity: 
heed, especially those who should be exemplary | a ae pound; in“honour-and conscience, to 
to others under their care, that they exercise a them unimpaired for the benefit of fu- 
plainness of speech without respect to persons, | cae Semcon But every man is noble to'be 
in all their converse among men; and not balk oe ene where, in support of these 
their testimony by a cowardly compliance,| sone he will suffer indignity and disre- 
varying their language according to their com-| coe >, Sieaiaaanaieade be thoughta fool ora 
pany—a practice of very ill example to our| aan he world abounds with people, whose 
observing youth, and rendering these who OO eather of ‘éelFexaltation ts the disparage- 
it contemptible, and looked upon as a kind of ee ce . _— we who has not firmness 
hypocrites, even by those with whoin they so| nue” te-Sene fev constieNve aun, unmerited 

rebuke or contempt, without anger or mortifica- 


comply. Such a mean spirited practice, seeMS| tion. 1 would refer to his Bibl  adclao tl 
- . ( yr ( e ae ¢ ¢ Ne 
to be cautioned against by the apostle, when) | oo athe a ; 7 od advise him 
‘ sh ’ | to reac lission, ¢ s predicte > 
he advises (1 Timothy) ‘that the deacons be| iia cal " aan we oe —— 
; ’ . . ; 8, given by ou avi 3 dis 
grave, not double tongued;’ a caution plainly zs ‘ “ti 5 a y * al = ins re mre 
: ae tae . .- | when he sent them forth as s 
importing that it is inconsistent with the gravity} ee midst 
> ‘ ” , * | of wolves. 
of the Gospel. jee ' ; 
lela neieiha hl nial , This essay is already swelled bevond its pro- 
us short extract contains both counsel and} nop Jimite. ve sn : 
Sed aes “eat “ ab > a per limits, yet I crave a remark or two further. 
arg I it, and Is c yeiter $a < : . : P 
* t Pert S — 1 ie er salc so) ee | So strange is the nature of man, that he be- 
say “lt. erhaps e SCUSS g re " } ’ : 
- an I “ : 7 Se on it here) comes inconsistent even in the support of those 
x Ss ered to res rt ye b i - : . : : 
ie a 4 aaa a a Pith | testimonies, which he believes to be consist- 
ment or two on the present prevalence * he ; 
sanation negealbited i ‘tl a : oN “ t i |ent with the Gospel. While we claim as au- 
practice reprobated in the quotation. Not only} hori 
+} thority, for the use singuls 
do our members, who have adopted the dress! Si . a re manga 
| both Scripture and grammar, we are guilty of 


of the world, “ vary their language to suit their} . . 
; so ; a eee e - sammie {a grammatical error, by generally employing 
company, but even those who stil retain the! the objective case for the nominative—thee for 


external appearance of Friends, are guilty Of | thou. What could have given origin to this, it 
this self-degradation. Degradation, because| may be difficult to ascertain: thouah it ina he 
; - ‘ is } e 3 ae ‘ ; ay be 
there is such a manifest inconsistency in it, such| supposed thet it ie now perpetuated partly 
s - - sell — ct and proper dignity, that} from ignorance, and partly from a disposition 
it excites surprise in those who are at all ac-| lees he dis ie aie : 
: ; aes | to lessen the distance between our own form of 
quainted with Friends; and they note the Man! syeech and that of the world—an effect which 
for his weakness, and pity him for his servility. | ; s oe 


i \it has in appearance, but not in reality . 
It would be amusing, if it did not occasion} ae ; cae 


, . ‘ticipate in this error in common wi s 
regret, to see the dilemma in which these) lah 8 eee ew 
Perri ; and yet it is an impropriety, perhaps weakness, 
vacillating people are sometimes placed. In a} yw pict 43 : 

| which, unquestionably, we should endeavour to 


mixed company of Friends and others, where} .orrect. 


they desire to support this double character, | » s4' s 
) yo oa racters; Finally, I submit it to my readers, how far 
their perplexity becomes extreme; they mince! he w j « 2 ” 
eens . ’ | the word “Friend,” employed as a term of re- 
and clip their words, become confused and dis-| 1 hae : : 
_, ; : ’ spect to our elder brethren, is consistent with 
satisfied with themselves, conscious of having ; ae ‘ 2 
neesy ©| our absolute rejection of all superfluous titles. 
compromised their dignity, and incurred the} ¢ . sd : Sd 
, Sede Something might be said on both sides of this 
contempt of both parties. Every man appears 43 7 . on 
; t question; but I will only observe, that in Eng- 


to most advantage, when he sustains a natural!)  s . Pe 
= natural) jand it is seldom used: the full name is given 
and consistent character; when his sincerity, | . 


Dest ve , ito the distinguished and aged members o 
and his integrity, may be inferred from his! go: 34. ut ; mbers of 
; ’ E Society, as a mark of distinction. The sys- 

countenance, and proved when he enters into| ° ee . ; : 
: a tem of Quakerism, I verily believe, is better 

conversation. Our young [riends can hardly} : 

‘ : ~~»! ealeulated than anyother modern form of 

be aware of the loss they sustain in the estima-| Ay. .: 4:. <4. Ae : a 
: ped : “* : . | Christianity, to promote the happiness of in- 
tion of worthy Christians of other denomina-| ;-_- ’ oa a ae 
, | dividuals and communities—it ts beautiful in 


tions, by this ** cowardly compliance”’ with the! 


; s jits simplicity, and designed to meet ¢ , 
customs of the world. The liberality of the| ' a t all the 


ae ae . }exigencies of human lite. Every part of it, 
present age impugns no man’s motives for de-| ihoyefore. becomes i | 
r inn rp, 4 : ; | 5 es Important, when the eye 
viations of this kind, from the reigning usages, | ,_ 1, . : 
takes a comprehensive view of the whole. Irre- 

trievable will be the ruin, and lasting the shame. 
D sie . . ee 
\if that standard is forsaken by the rising and 
lhe charity of others leads them to believes| sueceeding generations, which was borne un- 
that we act conscientiously, and they are sel-| daunted in the hour of fiery persecution, by 
dom so sensitive as to Suppose, that we wish | those whose holy lives and triumphant deaths 
(o arrogate to ourselves superior piety, and to) have secured for them an imperishable and 
condemn their habits and practices. What is} jmmortal crown. 
wrong, or even sinful in the abstract, is by no 


with his professions. 


Barctay, 
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° , 4 : a 3 
FOR THE FRIEND. |him. As it will be material to show that Jobn| light than he would anv regenerate man, at 


(Continued from p. 240.) 

We stated in our last some of the results of 
John Comly’s visits into New England, and the 
course which he pursued in spreading opinions 
adverse to the principles and order of our re- 
ligious Society. He manifested at a very early 
period his predilections for the notions of Elias 
Hicks. In a visit which he made to Byberry, 


several years antecedent to that of 1822, Elias! 


delivered anti-christian sentiments at a meet- 
ing there, which gave much concern to a [’riend 


’ 7 - . . , | 
Comly heard a full confession of E. Hicks’s 
unsound sentiments, we shall give the conver- | 


sation in detail. 
Ezra commenced by stating to E. H., that 


}southern quarter was new to him; he had 


ings, viz: that “ Jesus Christ was the first man 
that introduced the-gospel dispensation—as the 


| Some part of the doctrine he preached at the} 


|never heard such before, nor found any thing! 
like it in the Scriptures, nor in Friends’ writ-| 


the same ‘ime it denies the miraculous concep- 
tion. Ezra then said, that he believed he was 
the Son of God, that he took on him flesh, was 
crucified, rose again, ascended into heaven, 
and there remains as an advocate and judge 
between us and the Father. Elias asserted he 
could judge us no further, only in that of our 
falling short of his righteousness, for he fulfilled 


| the will ofthe Father. Ezra remarked, that he 


thought it showed it was the will of the Father 


Jews were then under an outward and ceremo-| that Christ should be offered up. in that he said 


who was present. “Supposing that John Com-| nial law, it was necessary there should be some| to the Father, “ if it were possible, \et this cup 
ly, who was also at the meeting, must have| outward miracles performed, in order to intro-| pass from me, yet not my will but thine be 
taken the same view of these sentuments which| duce that dispensation, such as healing the| done.” Elias said it showed he was man, that 
he did, the Friend mentioned his uneasiness to| Outward infirmities of the flesh, and raising the| it was under the sufferings of humanity that 
him, but was struck with great surprise at find-| outward dead bodies of men—he had no power| made him cry out, for God could not suffer ; 
ing that, so far from disapproving, J. C. united! given him to heal the soul, for that belonged! for Jesus knew that cup could not be taken 
with the doctrine Elias then delivered. At the|to God only—he had no more power given him| from him, except God had arisen and killed his 
commencement of the stand made by Friends| than man, for he was no more than man.”’| persecuting enemies.” ‘This places our Lord 
of Philadelphia against his infidel doctrines,| Elias replied that he had said a great deal at| upon a level with the martyrs, and denies his 
John Comly came forward as one of his abet-| that meeting, it was not likely he could remem-| omnipotency. Ezra declared that Elias’ sen- 
tors; and though he belonged to another quar-| ber all he had said, but he did not doubt, that) timents were not consistent with the Scrip- 
terly meeting, he intruded himself into the in-|he had said all that Ezra bad stated, except} tures nor the writings of Friends ; that accord- 
terview, which, it was understood by the elders, that Jesus Christ was no more than a man,) ing tothe Scriptures, Jesus Christ was our Re- 
was to be between them and Elias Hicks) which he denied; for, he said, he always be-| deemer, that he should be prayed to, and wor- 
alone. The circumstances of that occasion are lieved he was the Son of God, and he believed shipped as the Son of God. Elias denied that 
before the public, and we shall repeat but few| he was a perfect man, that he fulfilled all) he would find it in Scripture enjoined upon us 
of them. After E. H. had openly expressed his righteousness ; for all men had as yet sinned,|to pray to him. Ezra replied, he was prayed 
refusal to meet them separately, as the elders) but he had lived without sin. It will, however,|to agreeable to Scripture. Elias answered, 
were retiring, he deridingly said, “ God makes | appear by the sequel, that he considered him a| they might as well have prayed to an image, for 
ministers, but man elders.” ‘Ihe account of|son of God by adoption, as he did any other} they could see him with their outward eyes— 
this interview, drawn up by a Hicksite, and| regenerate person ; and, therefore, more than| to pray to any thing we can see with our out- 
published in the “ Cabinet of Darkness,” states| mere unregenerafe man. Ezra told him that he| ward eyes, is praying to an image—and it was 
that then a short pause ensued, “ when Elias} had acknowledged he believed that Christ had) nothing short of praying to an image. 

got up and said, that if those Friends, who had | no power given him fo heal the soul, but Ezra Ezra then adverted to his discourse at the 
just retired. were to have the whole rule and! believed that he had all power given him, and} quarterly meeting, and remarked that he said 
government of ministers and others, and others! that Jesus own testimony Ww ould prove that he that Paul and Elisha had the same power to 
were to be bound to submit to them in all| had power to forgive sins—that when he spoke! perform miracles that Jesus Christ had; Elias 
things, it was time for Friends to take care of) to the diseased man, he said, “ thy sins be for-| said they had, and the magicians of Egypt had 
their rights, and not to suffer themselves to be) given thee ;” and again, “ that ye may know power to work miracles. Elias was now in 
imposed upon.” This was the signal for revolt| that the Son of man hath power on earth to) the plenitude of his importance and influence, 
and hostilities, from which we date the sepa-| forgive sins,’ he added, “rise up and walk.’’} and seemed disposed to treat Ezra with dis- 
ration from Friends. His party immediately | Elias said that he was their Messiah, that he| dain, manifesting a disinclination to be detain- 
responded to the views of their leader, and | had power to heal the pollutions of the flesh—| ed from his friends in an adjoining room, whose 
“there was,’’ says the Cabinet, “an expres- | the query he put to his disciples would show ‘company he much preferred to those who had 
sion of great unity and sympathy with Elias that he was man—that is, ** whom say ye that} the Christian magnanimity to question the 





Hicks as a gospel minister, and a desire also 
prevailed that he might be encouraged in his} 
exercises.”’ John Comly is placed first on the| 
list of Elias’s friends present, and doubtless 
acted his part in the show of unity; but it is al-| 
together immaterial whether he said any thing, 


I, the son of man, am?” Also, the Scriptures! soundness of -his opinions. ‘The opportunity 
stated that he was a man of like passions and! ended unsatisfactorily, except the confirmation 
propensities as we are, and that be was of the! of Ezra’s statements, which it afforded, in the 
seed of Abraham; and also the reply he made} presence of John Comly, whose testimony Ez- 
to Peter, after he said, * thou art Christ the| ra might expect would be adduced in corrobo- 


Son of God,” would show he was man: that is,| ration of his, at a time when the new party 
) 


it is enough that he appeared there as Elias’s| flesh and blood hath not revealed this unto thee,| were wrought up to a pitch of great enmity 


advocate and defender, to prove that he had} 
fully adopted his cause. Notwithstanding the 
Hicksites triumphed in having defeated the| 
elders, John Comly was politic enough to per- | 
ceive that a total refusal on the part of KB. H.| 
to see E. Comfort, must militate against them. | 
If he could bring about an interview, so as to 
save the reputation of the new party, and pro-| 
mote their schemes, either by drawing Ezra| 
into their views, or if that failed, to throw the | 
whole difficulty on him, two objects would be 
gained. He accordingly proposed to E. C. to} 
meet E. H. at 8. Noble’s, to which Ezra, like 
an honest man, immediately assented, suppos-| 
ing that the object was to elicit the truth; and 





but my Father, which is in heaven. Christ, and excitement against Friends. S. 
Elias said, had not that power to reveal to (To be continued.) 

him, for he could not do it with all the mira-| scien sats 

cles that ever he did. (Quere, Where do the} . : : 

: (Quere s Memorial of the Cherokee Legislature. 
Scriptures say that he was a man of like pas-| To the | » 1H I 
. ‘ 2 7 wipes 7 | To the honourable Senate and House of Representa 
sions W ith wal) He adduced many anne pas-| Pian ws SY a YS OY ' jamin 
sages ol Scripture to prove that our Lord was!  , .embled: . 
man. Izra then told him, he supposed from| We, the representatives of the people of the Chero- 
his statements that he believed he was the son! kee nation in general council convened, compelled by 
of Joseph. Elias replied, he had not lived in| sense of duty we owe to ourselves and the nation, 
that day, he could not tell wnosk son nE was) *"4 confiding in the justice of your honourabie bo- 


Phil; id | “J bh. B | dies, address and make known to you the grievances 
—Philip said he was the son of Joseph. But a} which disturb the quiet repose and harmony of our 


short time before, we may recollect, Elias de-| citizens, and the dangers by which we are surrounded. 
clared that he had always believed he was the} Extraordinary as this course may appear to you, the 
’ 2s ms niPe ‘ ~oe th ave > . . 

Son of God, and now he could not tell whose} ¢'reumstance that have imposed upon us this duty we 


| deem sufficient to justify the measure; and our safety 


if E. H. admitted the statement of E. C., that) son he was. ‘This must be either direct COMW-| .5 individuals, es well Os 0 nation, requires thal we 


an opportunity would be afforded of discharg-| diction, or prove, as we before asserted, that) should be heard by the immediate representatives of 
ing himself of the concern which rested upon he considered him a son of God, in no other} the people of the United States, whose humanity 
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and magnanimity, by permission and will of heaven,| he attempted to do; but as he reached the hand to 
may yet preserve us from ruin and extinction. _ take hold of him, the younger dropped to the bottom of 
Tie authorities of Georgia have recently and un-| the well—it being about thirty-six feet deep. Their 
expectedly assumed a doctrine, horrid in its aspect, cousin then attempted to go down, but on second 
and fatal in its consequences to us, and utterly at, thought went fora rope. The other brother being 
variance with the laws of nations, of the United| near, was called by his parents, who were present, 
States, and the subsisting treaties between us, and| and immediately descended the well until he reached 
the known history of said state, of this ation, and | his elder brother, who still clung to the wall with 
of the United States. She claims the exercise of agonizing groans. 
sovereignty over this nation, and has threatened and, ‘ They seemed to cling to each other for a moment, 
decreed the extension of her jurisdictional limits;then both fell to the bottom. By this time their 
over our people. The executive of the United States, cousin had returned with the rope, and expressed his 
through the secretary of war, in a letter to our dele-| belief that the damps were in the well. Alarm was 
gation, of the 13th April last, has recognized this| immediately given, and all due exertions were used 
right to be abiding in, and possessed by the state of to get them out; but before it could be effected, life 
Georgia, by the declaration of independence and the| had become extinct. 
treaty of peace concluded between the United States} “A small degree of animal warmth was discovered 
and Great Britain, in 1783; and which, it is urged,) in the oldest—all possible endeavours were used to 
vested in her all the rights of sovereignty pertaining | restore life, but proved unavailing. None of them 
to Great Britain, which in time previously she claim-| were heard to speak after they entered the well, ex- 
ed and exercised within the limits of what constituted cept the last, who expressed he felt as if he should 
the “thirteen United States.” It is a subject of| faint. 
vast importance to know, whether the power of self-| “The bereft parents and friends are measurably 
government abided in the Cherokee nation at the| consoled with the belief, that they were in a good de- 
discovery of America, three hundred and thirty-seven | gree prepared for this final event. The eldest in a 
years ago, and whether it was in any manner affected | particular manner, for some Weeks previous to their 


of this Quarterly Meeting unacquainted with 
its object. The obvious utility and importance 
of the work, together with the widely extended 
field which is open for their labour, cannot but 
claim, for those who have commenced it, the 
active co-operation of the members of our re- 
ligious Society. 

The Board of Managers of that Association, 
having considerably advanced in the arduous 
undertaking of preparing and publishing an 
edition of the Holy Scriptures, it appeured 
evident to many Friends, that attending to 
their publication and transmission to the vari- 
ous districts to be supplied, together with the 
general concerns and interests of the Associa- 
tion, would render it impracticable for that 
Board to enter into those minute inquiries and 
details, which would be necessary for ascer- 
taining the wants of individuals. In regard to 
a full supply of the Sacred Writings, the defi- 

























or destroyed by the charters of European potentates? 
It is evident from facts deducible from known history, 
that the Indians were found here by the white men 





from time immemorial, well furnished with kings, 


pride of their race. Great Britain established with 
them relationships of friendship and alliance, and at 
no time did she treat them assubjects and as tenants at 
will to her power. In war she fought them as a sepa- 
rate people, and they resisted her as a nation. In 
peace she spoke the language of friendship, and they 
replied in the voice of independence, and frequently | 
assisted her as allies, at their choice, to fight her ene- 
mies in their own way and discipline, subject to the | 
control of their own chiefs, and unaccountable to 
European officers and military law. Such was the| 
connexion of this nation to Great Britain, to wit, that 
of friendship and not allegiance, to the period of the} 
declaration of independence by the United States, 
and during the revolutionary contest down to the 
treaty of peace between the United States and Great| 
Britain, forty-six years ago, when the latter aban-| 
doned all hopes of conquest, and at the same time| 
abandoned her Cherokee allies to the difficulties in 
which they had been involved, either to continue the | 
war or procure peace on the best terms they could, 
and close the scenes of carnage and blood, that had | 
so long been witnessed and experienced by both) 
parties. Peace was at last concluded at Hopewell, | 
in °85, by “the commissioners plenipotentiary of the | 
United States in congress assembled,” and the Chero- | 
kees were received “into favour and protection of the | 
United States of America.” 


(To be concluded in our next.) } 





_— | 


AFFECTING CASUALTY, 


Extract from a letter written by a Friend of known | 
respectability, of Alum creek, Delaware county, Ohio, | 
to his correspondent in this city, dated Fourth month 
16, 1830 :— 

“A mournful occurrence took place the 8th instant 
in a (new) settlement about eight miles north of this, | 
in Marion county. Three brothers, members of our| 
Society, Isaac, Remington, and Henry Smith,* sons of | 
israel and Elsy Smith, by imprudently descending a) 
well when the damps were in it, all expired together. | 
The eldest and youngest were at work with their 
cousin, R. W. B., near the well—going to the well} 
for drink, and discovering soraething unusual floating | 
on the water, the younger descended, with a view of 
ascertaining what it was; after descending about ten 
feet, he seemed to pause, then fell about five feet and 
caught by the wall. His oldest brother spake to him, 
telling him to endeavour to support himself by the 
stoning, until he could come to his assistance, which 


—_—_—_— 





* Ieaac was in his twenty-eighth year; Remington 
in his nineteenth ; and Henry in his seventeenth. 


death, appeared to be increasingly concerned, and 
frequently was heard to speak of the uncertainty of 
\time. Several Friends from this neighbourhood at- 
in the enjoyment of plenty and peace, and all rights) tended the funeral. Their remains were all placed 
of soil and dominion, inherited from their ancestors) in one grave; after which, we drew into the meeting 

house, a large andsolemn assembly. I trust, through 
chiefs, and warriors, the bulwarks of liberty and the! the condescending goodness of the Great Head of the 


Church, it proved a time not soon to be forgotten. 


“After meeting I was a little with the afflicted 
family; which now consists of the parents and two 
small daughters. Their father hath been blind for 


several years. He appears to be a concerned Friend; 


a diligent attender not only of his own particular 
meeting, but also the monthly meeting—travelling 
on fvot, having been generally led by the youngest 
of the deceased. They were formerly from Dutchess 
county, New York—had lived some time within the 
limits of Butternut monthly meeting, from thence re- 
moved to this place, some three or four years ago, in 
low circumstances—purchased a small lot of wild 
land. The boys had been very industrious, and were 


the chief support of the family. 


“ Damps (as commonly called) are common in wells 


in many places in this country, and have proved 
mortal in many instances. 


“It is remarkable in the above instance, that the 
young men had been careful in time of digging the 
well, and ever after (until the last time), when about 
to enter it, to put down a lighted candle. A few 
weeks previous to the sad catastrophe, the youngest 
brother had occasion to go down—the candle then 
burned at the bottom, in which case it is always con- 
sidered safe. Since their decease, it hath been tried 
with candles, a brimstone match, coals of fire, and 
even a bundle of straw on fire; in all of which the fire 
was extinguished, nearly as soon as it entered the 
mouth of the well. 

“| have been more particular in the above account, 
believing it would be interesting; and it is desired 
that some account thereof be given in * The Friend,’ 
for a caution to others.” 

We have been requested to insert the fol- 
lowing address, which has been published in a 
pamphlet form for distribution, together with 
the Constitution of the Auxiliary Society; —the 
latter being in substance the same as the form 
annexed to the Constitution of the General As- 
sociation, it will be sufficient to refer to that, 
No. 52, Vol. 2d of ** The Friend.” 


To the Members of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting. 


The interesting Address of the Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America, as well as the 
circular letter of the Committee of Correspon- 
dence, have probably left few of the members 









ciencies of our own Quarterly Meeting are 
believed to be quite equal to those of many 
other places; and although occupying, in part, 
the same locality as the parent institution, we 
are by no means entitled, on that account, to 
the direct personal attention of its managers. 
Influenced by these considerations, and in 
accordance with the advice contained in the 
circular letter above referred to, a meeting 
was held, on the 12th, and, by adjournment, 
on the 14th of the 4th month; when an Asso- 
ciation was formed, under the title of the Aux- 
iliary Bible Association of Friends of Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, and the accompanying 
constitution adopted. As the terms of sub- 
scription to the Auxiliary are much lower 
than those to the parent institution, it is hoped 
that such Friends as are not members of the 
latter, within the limits of this quarter, will 
embrace the present opportunity of aiding this 
Christian undertaking, by becoming members. 


The particular object of this Auxiliary being 
the supply of our own district, we invite the 
general co-operation of Friends in our city 
and country meetings; and, although many are 
already members, by virtue of their contribu- 
tions to the parent Society, yet, as much is to 
be done, it is hoped that means will not be 
withheld, for making this Association exten- 
sively useful throughout our large Quarterly 
Meeting. 

On behalf of the Association, 


Morris Smirn, Secretary. 


OFFICERS, 
Secretary.— Morris Smith. 
Treasurer.—William Hodgson, jr. 


Committee of Correspondence.—Samuel Ma- 
son, jr.—Dr. Charles F. Matlack.—'Thomas 
Scattergood.—Dr. Joseph Warrington.—New- 
berry Smith, jr.—Samuel Holgate.—John Co- 
zins.—M. C. Cope.—Samuel Jones.— Walker 
Moore.—And four others yet to be appointed 
for Exeter and Muncy monthly meetings. 
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